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THE PHILIPPINES* 


By THe Secretary of War, Hox. Wittiam H. Tart 


| JT HEN your yeracionus coniil- 
| tee came to ser me to invite 
me to addtess the National 


Geographic Society I gathered from 
what they said—possibly they did not 
say it directly—that I was to have the 
pleasure of sitting and talking in ‘a par- 
lor with a few ladies and gentiemen 
much interested in georraphy and the 
far countries of the world ; who would 
not require a speech or Jecture, but 
merely an informal talk. I sal to 
them that my engagements at ee 
were such as to make it altogether im- 
possible for me to prepare anything 
which would be worthy of an angust 
audience. They said, ‘That is en- 
tirely tmmecestary, Talk about the 
Philippines, you know all about that, 
and you can talk that ia parlor with- 
out difheulty."" And so I did not know 
until this morning, when I was advised 
where | would find the Rifles’ Armory, 
that I was to speak to so intelligent, 
and, [may be permitted to say, “* terri- 
fying’ an audience as this. T make 
this explanation both because of the des- 
wltory character of the remarks which 
you shall hear, and also to avoid the 
charge which [ am constantly receiving 


at home from my wife and my mother, 
whose instructions I hope to follow, 
that I should not harp on one string so 
much. 

Those who are responsible for the 
Philippite administration under this 
government have had the disadvantage. 
or mivantage, of being subject to critt- 
cism ever since they begun, on all sides, 
For a long time—if I may designate 


what they said by so opprobnow a 


tenu—the “' noise "' came from the anti- 
imperialists, and we were attacked for 
oppressing a people struggling for in- 
dependence. We were attacked, after 
we had taken control, for-not giving at 
once to that people all the liberties they 
were entitled to. We were attacked for 
propesing to stay any number of years 
there in order to enable that struggling 
people to get kpon their feet. When 
it was suggested that we should stay 
and educate them, it was said to be al- 
together too long. 

Well, we have fonght out thar fight, 
if t understand it, wi the eerie 
people, and that people, ncing a sensible 

aple, have decided that, so far as the 
issue raised by the taking of the Philip: 
pines and, our establishing a government 
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there are concerned, those tasues are set- 
tled ; and therefore We may properly 
turm to the critics whom, with deference 
for the antt-impernalists of Boston and 
elsewhere, I regard ag much more for- 
midable,the critics who found what they 
have to say in derogation of our govern- 
ment upen the experience of the great- 
est colonial govertment of the world— 
the Hritigh Empire; and we find, curi- 
ously enough, or perhaps not so curi- 
osly, though, when you come to can- 
sider the facts, that the very things for 
which we are attacked by the anti- 
imperialists in the Philippine govern- 
ment are made the only basis for ap- 
proval on the part of the Hritish critics. 
And in what I hove to say tonight I 
should like to take up, net in very 
vreat detail, but suliject by subject, the 
grounds for the criticisms of the Philip- 
pine government which have appeared 
ublications- of the British critics. 
The first one of these, who is hardly 
ost of notice, vet I do notice him 
for the Purpose of sayilig one or two 
wyere things about biin—he deserves 
it—is Mr John Poreman, Mr John 
Foreman published a book wpon the 
Philippine Islands before they came 
under the American regime that, on the 
whole, furnished the most material and 
possibly the best information, the most 
accurate information, although there 
were @ great many inaccuracies in it, 
concerning the Philippine Islands, He 
leit the islands, it was said, because of 
aoiie strictures which he made upon the 
Spanish friars, and did not return there 
until long after the Americans had es- 
tablisheda government, Then he made 
a Very summary visit, and returned last 
fuummer in time to publish-an article in 
the Sorteightly Kevicw! on what the 
Americans had done in the Philippines: 
LT suppose that the editors of that very 
reputable teview permitted the publica: 
tion of the article because Mr Foreman 
had established a good reputation by 
the book which he had published ; but 
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no. one can read it, and read hetween the 
lines, without perceiving the bitterness 
and ‘utter irresponsibility of the criti- 
ctsms-which hée made upon the present 
condition of affairs in the island. He 
mint first, although professing to hold 
in the greatest contempt those who were 
struggling for independence in the is!- 
umds, have male his home with irrecon- 
cilables, for he gave credence to the very 
wildest statements cOncEMInE the gov- 
ernment which I am ina position, hav- 
mg formed a part of that government, 
to be able to deny without hesitation. 
He had an insinvating way of saying, 
for instance, “The government is now 
taking up the work of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, proceeding with the harbor 
works, which will bring into te 160 
scres of valuable lands just below the 
Malecon drive, for warehouses and other 
purposes. This will doubtless be ap- 
propriated hy the Americans in the gov- 
eminent seryice."" He had no founda- 
tion, so far as I know, for saying that 
the lands would be disposed of except 
at public auction, and jf ts a gratuitous 
instlt to any one connected with the 
governinert to sugpest that those of its 
whoare connected with the government 
would divide these lands between ts, 
Now, [ pass Mr Foreman-by with the 
statement that the character of his arti- 
clé entitles him to be classed in the cate- 
gory of those ‘" European waif’ who 
are found upon the shores.of the Orient, 
We had in Manila a collection of 
sous from America and Europe, and all 
along the shore between, attracted there 
by the disturbed condition of the coun- 
try. whom it took us two full years to 
eliminate, and when they found the 
police force of Manila growing more 
and more strict in its regard for the 
presence of good individuals and the 
absence of bad individuals, they took 
np their march, or their swim, or 1 thetr 
sail op the , and they put in at 
Shuang hai, which seems to be: the final 
home of all the ocean waifs of the 
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Orient and of most of the Oriental liars ; 
ane they, becoming established there, 
very well known in Manila tn 
my. tine ee Shanghai toosters,"' Ther 
ocenpied most of their time in libelling 
the American government. [am bound 
to say that Mr Foreman has established 
his claim to take a position on that roost. 

The next of these British critics is Mr 
A. BR. Colquhoun, a gentleman of avery 
different order from Mr Foreman, if we 
may judge by the writings of the twa. 
Mr Colquhoun has been the correspond- 
entofthe London ?imerr, was at one time 
in the colonial service of Great Britain, 
was the district covermor,or commander, 
of a district in Burma, is a gentleman 
in every way, dil has written two very 
interesting books—one “The Mastery 
of the Pacific,''and the other “A Greater 
America,’ MrColquhoun traveled with 
the commission when we were establish. 
ing civil governments in the islands, He 
was about three weeks in the islands at 
one time, and about ten days at anther. 
I have a great respect for him, and read 
what he had to say with keen interest, 
I shall not take upwhat be had to say, 
because what he has hed to sey hasbeen 
ainplifed and treated! with more elabora- 
tict, and possthly with more authority, 
by another Englishman or Scotchman, 
Mr Alleyne Ireland, now connected with 
the Chicago University, and whose ex- 
penence in the Investigation af tropical 
colonies makes what he says worthy of 
consideration, and makes it, also, most 
interesting. 
THEY SAY WE ARE SPENDING TOO 

MUCH FOR EDUCATION 

Now, his first criticism of the Philip- 
pine povernment is that it has devoted 
three million dollarsa yeor, orat least 25 
per cént, and perhaps more, of its total 
revenieé, for education, and he says that 
that money would be much better ex- 
pended in the construction of roads ans 
io the material development of the coun- 
try, Hesays this becatise experience in 
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English colonies makes him think that 
the Filipino needs material development 
much more than he does mental develup- 
met, by no means admitting, however, 
that he has meutal development sufficient 
to dispense with any of it. WU this 
subject those of us who are resprinsible 
for the course pursued in the Philippines 
mist take issue. The question as to 
which is tight of the two policies de- 
pends upon and goes back to the pur- 
pose of the soloniuation. We blundeted 
into colonization; we did mot go into it 
with mulice sforethought. We found 
ourselves in possession of the islands 
because we could not help it, and then 
we determined! that we would do the 
best we cotld with them, working out # 
policy a5 pearly consistent with the prin- 
ciples of otir own government as was 
posible. Now, thet, that means in the 
end a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people; but a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people is absolutely impos- 
sibie unless von have the great body of 
that people with intelligence enough to 
exercise the strong public opinion that 
i neéceksary to sustain and restrain any 
popular government, Ifit he true, as 
Mr [reland says, that tropical peoples: 
are incapable of self-government and 
incapable of education tip tosell-govern- 
ment, then I agree that the argument is 
with him And he assumes os the basis 
of his argument the experience that the 
English have had in their colonies, 


OUR COLONIAL PRORLEM 15 EN. 
TIRELY DIFFERENT FROM ENGLISH 
COLONTAL PROBLEMS 


Well, vou judge of how exper 
ought to lead you in your conel usions 
by how far that experience has gone, 
Tam mot aware as yet of any attempt 
on the part of England to try the peo- 
pies of tropical colonies tm self. ‘govern- 
ment or te edicate them up to the pont 
where they may be capable of self-yoy- 
ernment. Again, experience is useful 
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i the experience isin accord with the 
conditions which you expect to meet and 
towhich youexpect to apply that expe- 
rience. The peoples that the English 
have had to handle in the tropies have 
been the Mohammedins and the Hin- 
doos, They are a people whose religion 
is oO deepseated that it is impossible to 
hope that they may ever In any great 
nombers be made Cliristians. The Mo- 
hammedans look with disdain on Chris- 
tionity os at older religion, They have 
a new patent, and therefore they look 
with contempt on European idens and 
on American ideas. Now, in the Phil- 
ippines we have a very different condi- 
tion of affairs. We have 4 millions of 
are nearly 7 millions, who are sit- 

te Christians, anc who have been so 
far to veats, Theyare Christian chil- 
dren because they lave been brent tps 
by the friirs, who thought that tt was 
tinwise to EXPOSE them to the tempta- 
tions and demoralizations af the Spanish 
or any other world. But they did in- 
Still in them the principles of Christian- 
ity, and they did turn their faces, their 
minds, and their ambitions toward En- 
rope and toward America. Itis from 
these two countries that these people 
derived their ideas. ‘Therefore I think 
that we are right in saying that experi- 
ence founded on dealing with Moham- 
itedons and Hindoos in respect of pop- 
ular self-government may be doubters 
an abtolute gnide as to what we may 
expect to do with people who -ate the 
only Christian Malays.and the only far- 
Oriental Christians. 

Anotherobjection which may be made 
to the education of these people is that 
if you educate them von will educate 
some of them so that they will become 
unruly; they will become constant reyo- 
lutionists, and you will always have 
trouble. Well, l-agree that it is possi- 


ble to €doecate aman much beyond his 


capacity, 50 that he uses his education 
for purposes for which a of much 
less education would not waste it. But 
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the advantage and absolute necessity 
Ina popular government of having -pub- 
lic opinion that comes from a witle- 
spread intelligence, not profonnd, not 
nniversity, but based on primary edu- 
cation, furnishes an antulote for the 
Sea of the revolutionary tendency of 
ight-headed, irresponsible characters. 
You can tell often whether a people 
are fitted for education by whether 
they take towtornot, We have in the 
Philippines a much severer struggle to 
teach the Filipinos than they would 
have in the Malay states, or in Juva, or 
in India, beckuse we have a people who 
have no common language that is fit to 
be used by a civilized people, and there- 
fore we have not only to teach them, 
but we have to teach them a different 
language from their mother. tongue. 
There ore some twelve different dialects 
or languages in the Philippines among 
the civilized tribes, and until they shall 
have a common language, it is hope- 
less to expect solidarity as a nution 
or intelligence asa people. ‘Therefore 
we determined that we onght to teach 
them English. [tis trne that they had 
learned, some of them—about 7 per 
cent of them—Spanish, bt they did not 
look to Spanish as a language which 
they cherished. Spanish is not the lan- 
guage of the Orient. Spatish 3 is not 
the language of free institutions, and 
we concluded that as the question was 
only between teaching 93 per cent and 
1oo per cent we might a5 well do the 
job thoronghly and teach them English, 


ARH WE FORCING ENGLISH DOWN 
THEIE THEOATS AS WITH A 
PORCH PUA? 


Now, our anti-inrperinlist friends say, 
and | think that even the sident of 
Cornell University has intimated, that 
we are forcing linglish down the throats 
of an tmwilling people as with a force 
pump, As a mutter of fact, the teach- 
ing of English began before civil gov- 
ernment reached the islands; the instinct 
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of the Americans whether they wear a 
military uniform or the garth of peace, 
to teach the youth how they should 
crow aid to spread intelligence, led the 
army into the establishment of an edu- 
cational System in the Philippines, and 
in every company of that drniy two or 
three men were detailed nght in the 
villages where insurrection was rife to 
open schools and teach the little Fili- 
pines English. (Of course, it was a de- 
fective school system, but nevertheless 
we found it there, and on what they 
had done we builded, We sent to 
America for a thousand school teachers, 
and we organized, and os the army paci- 
fed the islands we followed clusely with 
civil government and with schools. 
Now, we had at the end of the first year 
after we reached there organized schools 
enough so that there were reciting in 
English ro per cent of the youth of 
school age of the islands. The next 
vear this was increased to 13 per cent, 
aud Inst year it increased to 19 per cent, 
and there were in July and August of 
lost year reciting in English in the 
schools 263,000 Filipino youth, 

Weido not have any compulsory school 
laws, because a compulsory school law 
is predicate] on your having schools 
and teachers enough to teach all the 
youth in the community, and we have, 
am you see, only abont one-fifth of the 
teachers needed] and only one-fifth of 
the school-houses needed, That is what 
we are doing now. Next year I have 
no doubt the imcrease will be 100,000, 
And all this indicates to vou—at least 
it does tome—the earnest desire of those 
people, those children, and the fathers 
and mothers of those children that they 
should learn English, and that they 
should hecome educated. Now, there 
are 263,000 of them, and the average 
attendatce 13 7o percent. That conn 
try is a cotintry where between doing a 
thing and not doing it vou usually choose 
not to do it, and therefore if to per 
cent of the pupils attend you may count 
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on a very strong feeling in favor of 
education everywhere. The trouble is 
that we haye pot money enough to make: 
their education what it shold be. We 
do not want to make them university 
professors, We shall have a university 
there, We ought to have one simply 
1m keystone for the arch of edieation 
for a comparatively small number of 
Filipinos who can afford to take that 
education; but what we wish to do isto 
spread the primary schools, the mannal- 
training, indisstrial, and normal schools, 
We are now musing 800 American teach- 
ers, in the first place, to teach the Fili- 
pino teachers how to teach their Fili- 
ya children, In other words, we are 
hoping to build up a body of from ten 
to fifteen thousand Filipino teachers 
who can teach English, and thus teach 
the whole islands a new langnage—a 
common language and a language, as I 
have said, of free institutions, Now, 
it seems to me that this statement of 
mine, this statement of fact, itseif 
answers my friend Mr Alleyne Ireland 
as to the wisdom of ourexpending 25 per 
cent of our income in teaching, Tt is 
what the people want, and we can be 
certain that if they learn the English 
language and read English books they 
will learn. 

OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNING THE 
PHILIPPINES Ts DESIGNED To 
TRAINS THE FPEOPLE TO 
SHLE-GOVERNMENT 

Now, the next subject of criticism is 
asta the form of government, Mr Ire- 
land says that we have made a mistake, 
because we have established municipal 
and provincial governments under the 
commission. We have had elective 
officers in the municipal governments « 
we have had an elective governor, who 
is ote-third of the provincial council, 
the other two members being appointed 
under the civil-service rules and being, 
generully, Americans, the *' fiscal’! or 
prosecuting attorney being a native 
and the secretary of province being a 
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native, He svys that that makes too 
many Ol ters; that we would get along 
a pol deal better if we followed the 
Eagiish custom of having one English 
commissioner, who acts as judge, as 
cxecutive, 28 legislature, as everything 
elec, andl has nnider him natives who are 
intelligent enongh: to understand his 
commands and carry them out. Now, 
it ia perfectly true that that government 
there could be much more efficient if we 
put an American in charge of every 
province and made him absolute ruler 
there. It would not be any trouble to 
doit at all. We would have less taxes, 
the work would be attended to with more 
care, and, on the whole, for the next 
tenor fifteen years it is probable that 
the people would be in better condition, 

but they would not have ony responsi- 
bitty about the governinent. They 
would not be subject toscolding atevery 
mouth by the officers above them, they 
wotld not fod out what it is to be re- 
sponsible for the government of others, 

and they would not be enjoying the edn- 
cation or partial education—or, rather, 

an educationin partial self-government— 
which our system gives them. [1 addils 
to the expense and it does not give them 


$0 good o government, and therefore, if 


aur policy were only the best for the 
time, I shotild yield to the criticism of 
Mr Ireland, Bot what we are trying 
to do is to teach these people by object 
lessons; as well as by dices education 
in the primary schools, what it is to be 
a free people. 

‘The idea thot freedom can be cn- 
joyed by a people without learning how 
to enjoy it issomething that belongs to 
theory, not to practice. It may be 
found in Boston, but nowhere else. 

I ought to udd that this system of 
government was most useful in bring- 
ing about peace, in satisfying the natives 
that we were there with the idea of giv- 
ing them as much self-government gs 
we could, Mr Ireland and the others 
who criticise ought in fairness, if seems 


to nte, when they consider what is dane 
there, to put themselves tore or less in 
the position of those who had to do the 
job and to take into consideration those 
difficulties that present themselves on 
every side. We-soid that we were there 
tor the benefit of the Filipino people ; 
we said that we were there to give them 
os much of self-povernment as they could 
stand, and we did it. We may have 
given them a little more, but it is a good 
deal better to extend it a little beyond 
what they can stand und teach them the 
lesson and then say to them, ** When 
you do educate yourselves up to this we 
will extend it alittle more,'” as-we have 
had occasion to do in a number of prov- 
inces, than it is to give them the im- 
pression that we were deceiving them in 
what we said we wished to do for them. 

(me of the chief characteristics of the 
Orientals—indeed, one of the chief char- 
acteristics of all nations that are igno- 
Tant—is suspicion and distrust, and the 
primary rule of policy in dealing with 
them ts absolute honesty and straight- 
forwardness. 


RUILDING ROADS 


Now, Mr Ireland says that there is 
a woeful lack of improvements in the 
Philippines, especially in the matter of 
roads, and then he refers to the roads of 
the Roman Empire. Those roads have 
been made the basis for many an ora- 
torical period, without knowledge as to 
how many years, how many decades, 
and how many centuries it took to con- 
struct them. BHtt it is trie that roads 
area most inpportant feature of civyil- 
ization. Intercammiunication if what 
helps, as niach as education itself. We 
hegan our career as legislators in the 
Philippines by voting a million dollars 
to be expended by General McArthur 
in the construction of roads in the Phil- 
ippines, and we have been trying to 
huild them ever since. Well, there are 
3,000 Islands there, ‘There are 140,000 
syuore miles, A great many of the 
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provinces lie in the low land, where 
there is no rock which can he ser to 
le broken up and made good metal. 
They have to go into the bottom of the 
streams and get the gravel that comes 
down from the mountains and use that. 
And then we have, sometimes, =x or 
eight months of torrential tains. You 
do not know what rains ore, living here 
in the temperate sone. Think of 52 
inches of tain in one month! That is 
what they have in the peaviice of Ben- 
guet in the month of Augtus 

And then take another eats of the 
civilization which we found there, It 
would seem as though Providence or 
nature were playing o joke, The roads 
are very hoard to construct; but the 
natives, in order to make it still harder 
to preserve them, tse wooden wheels 
for their carts and: shave them down on 
the edge. They ore solid wheels, and 
they shave them down to a knife edge, 
and then load the wagons and take them 
in this rainy weather over the roads. 
Well, the wheels cut a5 9 razor would 
cht your finger, und this plays havoc 
with the roads. We attempted to cute 
that by inrposing o fine of five dollars 
Se every wagon that had a tire less than 

* inches broad. Bot they concluded 
eat this was only for taxation, and 
they paid the tax and continued to mse 
the wagons: And then we bad to im- 
port wagon wheels to show them what 
we meant, and we imposed a fne-ani- 
imprisonment penalty for the we of the 
wagons with narrow-lired wheels, 

(HM the three millions of dollars which 
was voted by Congress part of it was 
expended in order to break up a corner 
in rite, which promised to be a tice 
famine, and two millions of it were 
spent in the construction of roads. 
Those toads are not all-compicted yet. 
You know that when you -go through 
a tropical jungle with engineering in- 
struments it is mot so easy a matter as 
in this country, where you can see a 
long distance ahead, and the very work 
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of laying out «a road is a Jong one, tiken 
with the dificulty of getting the mate- 
tial for taking a permanent road. All 
road building must go slowly. There- 
fore when a gettleman goes along 
on an inspection tour in the /riners 
/rene, or one of those beautiful vessels 
of the Hamburg Steamship Company, 
and lnnds in Indin at Bombay, and 
drives out-and sees those beautiful roads 
all through India, that have for 250 
years been butldtmg, and then comes to 
Ceylon, where they have for so many 
years. been building roads wnoder the 
Dutch and English, and then comes to 
Singapore and into the Confederated 
Malay States, where they da oot have 

any taxes, because they raise so much 
money out of the three: quarters of the 
tin product of the world that they get 
out of the mines there—they have been 
50 years building roads-—and then 
comes here to the poor Filipines and 
finds that toads have not been ‘con- 
stricted on every one of the roo islands, 
and that the roads that have been con- 
structed show signs of the previous 
year's torrential rains—it is a little 
dificult for a critic, however impartial, 
not to think that the government is 
very tmuch to blame for not having con- 
structed all those roads through all the 
islands as they ought to be, and o5 1 
hope some day they will be constructed, 

bath for the peace of the islands and for 
the uplifting of the population. But 
meantime we are doing what we can. 


KEW HARBORS, A PURE WATER 
SUPPLY, AND RAILWAYS 


Well, to begin with, we have united 
Matila with every ome of the 44 prov- 
inces by telegraph lines, and this is an 
opportunity for the spread of imfotimea- 
tion and intercommunecation, We have 
very good postal facilities. We have 
just opened, 33 miles-of street railway in 
Manila, and that a modern street rail- 
way. Munila, for its population, had 
more teams and more horses and vels- 
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cles, I suppose, than any other city in 
the world. They were not very large 
horsesand they were not very commodi- 
ous vehicles, but-such as they were they 
traversed the streets, and they were an 
absolute necessity, because everybody 
rides in Manila except the very poorest 
and humblest. Inno other city in the 
world was a street-mailway system more 
tieeder| than in Manila, and [ have no 
donbt that its presence there today—and 
it has begun both with preatenthusiism 
ott the part of the people and on the part 
of the gentlemen who look forward to 
dividends from the franchise, given 
about 2 month ago—I have no doubt 
that the presence of that street railway 
will reduce the cost of living: of the peo- 
le of moderate meomes 25 per cent 
se of the absolute necessity of get- 
ting “abot and the apportimity of lis 
posing of the horses and carriages and 
the necessity of feed and all the other 
ex peises attendant upon the keeping of 
horses and carriages, 
Weare engaged in the expenditure of 
6 millions of dollars im the harbors of 
Cebo, Manila, and Dloilo, and we-shall 
probably have the best harbor in the 
Orient at Manila. People who are not 
familiar with the islands suppose that 
the Bay of Manila affords: a harbor; 
but the Bay of Manila is:3o0 miles long 
antl about 25 miles wide, with a 6-niile 
entrance at Corregidor which offers o 
fullsweep tothe southwestern monsoon, 
which comes in for six months in the 
year, Which tiakes it impossible, espe- 
cially in the afternoon, to land irom 
boats that do net get behind a break- 
water. This harbor is to be shut off 
from the wind by large breakwaters. 
It is very nearly completed. Weare to 
have wharves, alongside of which the 
largest vessels can come, and, as T have 
sail, 160 acres are to be reclaimed for 
the construction of warehouses and for 
business purposes of the city. 


We are just putting in—just adver- 


tising the bonds fer, have the plans for, 
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and are just about to put in—a sewer 
svstemin Manila. Manila is about seven 
feet above the ocean—it does go wp to 
about 1o feet—anmd you cannot sink a 
hole anywhere without striking water 
within 3 or 4 feet. That makes the 
prohiem of sewenge very dificult, and 
we have o plan now which involves the 
pumping Of the sewerige away out to 
sei, so as to rid the city: of any danger 
from it. Mr Desmond Fitzgerald, of 
Boston, whom we sent fords an expert 
engineer, has pronounced the plans to 
be correct. . 

We have had to-go back into the 
mountains about fitteen milesin order to 
increase the water supply of Manila and 
to be sure that we shall vet obove the 
region where the water would be tm- 
pregnated with cholera germs. or other 
undesirable inhabitants. This will Gost 
about two millions of dollars, but we are 
just. now ready to construct it. 

Weare engaged, tinder anact of Con- 
press recently passed, in Preparing in- 
vitations to bid for the construction of a 
thousand ntiles of railway in the islands. 
When we have the thousand amiles of 
railway constricted, so as to open each 
island to the sea, we shall proceed much 
iore rapidly in the construction of 

waven roads, because then we shall 
have some means by which we can hanl 
road material from one point to another, 
1 would like to dwell on the subject of 
the railways, but I have not time, 


PHILIPPINE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr Ireland criticises, in some detail, 
the civil service of the islands, Well, 
I was a civil-service refonmer when I 
wert to the islands, and I was deter- 
mined that we should put in force there 
as strict civil-service rules on the basis 
of civil-service reform here ss we could, 
and we did; and nobody can get into 
the service there now without first pass- 
ing an examination. But Mr Ireland 
says that the examination is only up to 
the standard of the ordinary high-school 
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examination, and he compares it with 
the examination that a man has te pass 
to etiter the colomial service of Hong- 
kong, China, or Caleutta, India. That 
isan examination, | should judge from 
what he says, equal to that 4 man must 
pass witen he gets the degree of ‘A. BL" 
at Harvard or Yale. Well, I said to 
Mr Ireland that if that were the kind 
of examination we had to put a man 
through we would not have anybody in 
the government service of the islands. 
‘That is all right for a country that has 
been 250 years in colonial povernment, 
with such a lot of sons anxiotis to go 
ont somewhere and fit themselves for the 
service ; that has been in the btsiness 
long enough to establish schools dnd 
universities in England, where they 
directly fit people for the service, ancl 
that bas been sufficiently long im the 
colonial service to establish a service 
where you have a pension, and where 
aman may look to that service asthe 
service of hie life, and as a place from 
which at the very reasonable age of sixty 


oT sixty-two years, he may retire on his 


pensian knowing that he and his family 
will be taken care of. Now, it is pos- 
sible to get men tinder such citcum- 
stances; and no ont has a tore pro- 
found admiration for the colonial service 
of England than lhave. 1T know that 
itissan ndmirablé service, and 1 wish 
that we, too, could have such o service : 
but the idea of talking about our hay- 
ig such a service when we have been 
in the islands three years, and that we 
could have a tiniversity eduecntion as a 
basis fora complete civil service seems to 
me to incieate that our brother Ireland 
shot too far. He did not Enow how 
“to restrain himself,'’ as Lond Coke 
said, "to the fitness of the thing.” 

If WE INTRODUCE CHINESE WE WILL 

HAVE A REVOLUTION 


Now, the next issue that Mr Ireland 
makes is a very serious one—one, I 
agree, upon which strong arguments can 
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be made wpon beth sides—and that is 
the question as to whether we should 
admit Chinese laborers to the islands to 
build them wp. Mr Ireland says that 
we haye no laborers in the islands wor- 
thy of the name, and that if we expect 
todo anything there we might as well 
at once admit the Chinese; that they 
would build up the islands, and that it 
would be for the benufit of the Filipinos. 
But I do mot think that Mr Ireland 
looked at the result of that policy as he 
saw it exhibited at Singapore and in the 
stmits Settlements; witha full comsid- 
eration of what it meant to the Malays. 
who wert there before they admitted the 
Chinese, for he found thar all the ‘busi: 
ness and all the work and all the money 
anid-all the influence and everything that 
was worth having was Chinese, There 
is «superficial appearance of English in 
the government, but the money and the 
work and the business are largely Chi- 
nese, and our friends the Malays sit 
around tn the park and enjoy the sight. 
They are relegated to the back bench. 
Nuw, then, that is certain to be the tase 
if we admit the Chinese to the Philip: 
pines, and the question is whether under 
our promise to them to: gover the Phil- 
ippines for the benefit of the. Filipinos 
we can afford to bring about a condition 
in which the Pilipinas sil] be relegated 
tothe back seat and the Chinamet shall 
be invited forward to share all the ben- 
efit that may come from the development 
of the rich coustry. 

Another reason why we cannot di it 
is because if we do we will hove a rey- 
olution. There is the deepest feeling 
possible against the admission of Chit 
nese into those islands. There are to- 
day about §0,000 of them in the islands, 
if not more, The reason why the Fili- 
pings do mot like the Chinese is this - 
A Chinaman will come into the islands: 
and he will work for twelve or fifteen 
dotlars (silver) a month—that is, six 
dollars or six dollars and a half a month. 
He will save out of that about ten dol- 
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lars (gold) a month. He does that in 
some way. [donot know how he does 
it. He will live there a year, and at the 
end of that year he will go out of the 
laboring business and he will set up a 
store next toa Filipino woman, who 1s 
the man of the concem ordinarily and 
who is the business person of the com- 
munity among the Filipinos. THe will 
drive that woman ont of business within 
«ix months. That is the reason why 
the Filipinos do not like the Chinese 
there, and that is the reason why, in 
the history of the islands, if you will 
wo back, there has beet massacre after 
massacre of Chinamen. I[t would scem, 
therefore, an unwise political move. 
But if the development of the country 
without the admission of Chinamen is 
impossible, possibly we ought to run the 
fisk of both, Well, now, is it? Mr 
Treland says that itis; We have iet this 
very large public work, which will cost 
fren fourte five millions of dollars—the 
construction of the Manila harbor works. 
We letit, after advertising, to the AE 
lantic und Pacific Gulf Company of the 
United States. Mr Mullen was at the 
head of it, and he came ont and looked 
around. He said that be did not think 
that the Filipinos were gol for any- 
thing, and that be would employ Amer- 
icans and Chinamenand any one else he 
could get, There'are only so,000 China- 
men in the lands, and they know that 
no more can come there and they know 
that that imcrenses their valne, and that 
thet makes them more destrable, and 
then they become less tseful, so that 
they do not make as good laborers in 
the Philippines os they do at home, 
where they hove to scramble for a living. 


MR ERUSI'S METHOD OF GETTING 
GOOD LABORERS 
A gentleman by the name of Mr Krusi 
came out os vice-president of the com- 
pany, and he concluded that he would 
itiakeadiffercntexperiment. ‘The com- 
pany had a big quatry from which they 
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had to take the stone to construct the 
breakwater. Mr Krusi built « house. 
You know they can build « house 
there—such o house as they live in 
there—constructed of bamboo and nipa 
palm. The floors aré made of split 
bamboo, and so the floor serves the pur- 
pose of both the bed and the floor, and 
you can see through to the ground 4 or 
5 feet below it. ‘Everything is airy and 
comfortable. Now, that is the kind of 
house he built for each family, He 
had oa theater, he bad a chorch, he had 
a school-howse, he had actresses, he had 
a priest, he hat a teacher, le had a cock- 
pit, he had aband. The band played 
every evening, the cockpit was open on 
fiesta dave, the theater was open three 
times a-week, the church wasopen all the 
time. Before three mouths had passed 
he had 1,300 laborers there, and he had 
to call the police to keep others away 
who were trying to get work there. 
He savs that be bas never had better 
labor than he has had in his quarry. 
He had to employ from §-to § per cent 
of American foremen—thatis, men who 
would go in—not gentlemen foremen, 
hutmen he sent in to help to do the 
work—to shuw the men how the work 
was to be done. He said that he had 
no trouble whatever, and that the work 
was tiuch better than it was before. 
Well, now, another example: The: 
street railway has just been con- 
structed —33 miles of it—and they have 
had from 1,000 to 1,200 men at work, 


and they haye constructed the street 


railway in Manila alto less cost per mile 
than they could bove built it in Wash- 
ington or New York. That shows that 
the cost per unit of prodtict of labor is 
less with the Filipino laborer. So it 
has been the case with the government 
works: but it was supposed that be- 
canse the government paid a little more 
than the rest that it could get better 
labor. Now, it is quite possible tn this 
instance, being in and about the city, 
that they got the bedefit of the best 
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labor, and it is quite pussihle that when 
you go into the country you will find 
more trouble in .congregating labor ; 
bit those instances are enough to dem- 
onstrate that Filipino labor is possible 
of training; that what is wanted js wages 
enough to attract them and training 
enough totmuake them effective ; and so, 
with due respect to Mr Ireland, with 
considerable personal experience in the 
matter, I am confident that Filipino 
labor is capable of development, and 
that while the islands may develop 
more slowly with Filipino labor, they 
will develop much more to the advan- 
tage of the Philippine people than if We 
shold admit the Chinamen, 


IS OUR GOVERNMENT TOO EXPEX. 
SIVH? 


And now a serious charge that is 
made against the government is that it 
is expensive; anil Mr Ireland figures 
out that whereas Ceylon, Trinidad, the 
Straits Settlements; and Burma cost 
only about 27 per cent of the total 
exports, the cost in the Philippines is 
46 per cent, T agree that the cost 
of the povernmment, under the circum- 
stances, is very heavy. It must be 


taken into comsideration, first, that this. 


proportion is made-larger by the ¢x- 
ports because of the deficiency of rail- 
ways in the islands. In those other 
colonies to which reference is made the 


proportion of railways to the area js: 


very much greater than in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In the Philippines there 
is only one line of railway, t20 miles 
in length; so that when we introduce 
railways t,c00 miles in length we may 
suppose that the exports will become 
greater, and that the proportion of the 
exports will be very much reduced, 
But I wish also to call attention to the 
fact that we have been going only three 
years; that we have been until three 
years in o stuteof war: that our edueco- 
tien is lo per cent of the exports: that 
our constabulary necessary to restrain 
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disturbed:conditionsis 4 percent. Now, 
the education of these other countries 
was considerably less than 1 per cent. 
That we have had because we have so: 
many to. control, to build wp an: istand 
navy which cost os nearly three millions 
of dollars and costs us upward of six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars a vear 
to rum; that since we have been there 
we have had a terrible scourge of chol- 
éra, Which necessitated the expenditure 
it the health department of a mullion dol- 
lars; that we had the rinderpest, that 
carntied away oa per cent of our draft 
animals and reduced the bustmess of pro- 
ducing for the purposes ef export. 

Sow, ail these things Brother Ireland 
does not consider at all in his comparison 
between these countries of Ceylon, Trin- 
idad, the Strits Settlements, and Bur- 
ma, all of which have heen prosperous, 
and the Straits Settlements, as I have 
said, receiving all its tucome from tin 
and opium. 

Lagree that we have too many Ameri- 
cits in the government, You cannot 
fetan American to go to,coo miles away 
from home without paying him some- 
thing and paying him much more than 
you would pay a Filipine for doing the 
same work, and we must expect to te 
duce the oumber of Americans as the 
government goes on, and by reducing 
the number of Americans reducitig the 
total expenditure, becanse ingetting 
Filipino who will do the ‘sate work ax 
an American you ought to be able to get 
him for half the price. 

Then Mr Treland criticises severely the 
treatient of the islands by this country 
with respect to the tariff, and in that 
respect I fully concur with bim. I sin- 
cerely hope that next year Congress will 
reduce the tariff to nothing on oll goods 
produced in the Philippine Islands, ex- 
cept tobucee and star, and reduce that 
lo 25 percent, merely to justify oto 
putting a duty in the Philippines spainst 
you tmtil roo9, inorder that the poy- 
eTiment may be supported and not lose 
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that revenue until thattine. And then 
when 1909 comes, and we are released 
from the necessity under the treaty of 
Paris from giving the same privileges 
to Spain as to the United States, then 
we can have complete free trade be- 
tween the islands and America, Lt 1 
trie, a4 Mr Treland says, that the Phil- 
ippines are less developed than ‘any of 
the colonies to which he refers. It is 
trie that, in 9 certain sense, the people 
are less educated. It is true that they 
are more like children, Butitis not 
true that they are not the best material 
for self-government. It is true that 
those istanils, the gems of the Orient, 
have been dndevelaped i in a way that it 
is hard to understand uniess you read 
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the histery of the islands, and then you 
sec that these people were brought op 
to be children constantly, in order that 
they might not know the wickedness of 
the world, and that all development wis 
restrained. Now, may we not hope 
that vnder American influence, which 
shall tend to uplift the islands and at 
the same tine to invest gol Amencan 
and other capital there for the purpose 
of introducing railways amd developing 
the wealth of these islands that there ts 
in the soil, in the mines, in the forests—- 
may we not hope that in 4o vears hence, 
when Brother Ireland goes around the 
world again to compare the various civ- 
izations, that a new light will break in 
on him when he looks at the islands ? 


ABROAD AND AT HOME* 


By Gurrorp PIncnot 


Crier or THR BvREAU oF FORESTRY 


tions care for the forest. Un- 

til recently the United States 
fanked nearly with China in this re 
spect, and our country still remains for 
behind the progressive modern nations 
in nearly all that relates to the protec- 
lion, preservation, and conservative se 
of the forest, Japan has a well devel- 
oped forest service and a national forest 
school, Jn Austria, Lialy, and Norway 
and Sweden governinent forestry is a 
well-established portion of the national 
life. Turkey, Greece, Spain, and Por- 
tugal five attention to the forests: 
Russia, dealing like ourselves with vast 
areas of forests in thinly peopled re- 
fions, but by methods wholly different 
from our own, isdrawing enormous Tev- 
enues from the systematic care and nse 


| eo China, all civilized na- 


of the forests. In Germany the scien- 


‘A chapter from o 
the Deeniartiment of Agriculture, 


"Trimer of Forestry," 


tifle treatment of forests has reached 
perhaps its highest development, The 
foresters of France have perfected a 
most practical and effective penerol sys- 
tem of forestry; and have created the 
difienlt art of controlling the floods of 
mountain torrents by planting trees. 
The Republic of Switzerland, by the 
use of methods most instructive to citi- 
venus of the United States; has developed 
a type of government forest policy more 
wotthy of our atterition and. imitation 
than any other in Europe, In Awstra- 
lia and New “Zealand forestry has al- 
ready mode important mivances. In 
Canada the English baye made real 
progress in forestry. The government 
sells the timber from its forests, but re- 
tains possession of the lands and employs 
fire guards, AttheCape of Good Hope 


they have an excellent forest service; 


‘port Ti, be Mr Pinchot, recently published by 
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Pro GLa Pinkhok Porcreiler 


An Exceedingly Productive Spruce Forest-in Bavaria 


in British [india they have met and an- 
sweted many questions which still con- 
fromt the American forestet atic iti @ 
little more than thirty vears have ere 
ated a forest service of great ment and 
high achievement, ‘The United States 
has.scarcely vet begun. 

THE FOREST IN EARLY TISLES 

In very early times the forest was 
preserved for the jeatte it contmiirerl. 
Forestry then meant the art of hunting, 
and had very httle to do with the care 
oftrees. Even the word forest, which 
really comes from the Latin, fers, mean- 
ing ont of doors, was thougnot in hng- 
land to be derived from the fact that it 
was a place given up to wild animals 


jor ref, Hut ormdually the fotest came 
to be considered more than the fame, 


atl the serious study of forestry beran. 
MOURA PORESTEY 


Forestry a6 8 sctence ts of compara- 
tively recent origin, although a work 
in which all the Kinopent trees are de- 
scribe was one of the carhest printed 
hooks, Lontil the end of the enehtecnth 
century forestry was discussed chiefly 
by men who were either scholars or 
practical woodsmen, but who were mot 
hoth, Thenappesated Hartig and Cotta, 
two men who united these points of 
view, and their writings are at the hase 
of the whole modern growth of the sub- 
ject. Hoth were German. ach cov- 
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eted the whole field as it was then un- 
derstood, und together they exerted an 
infinence which has not been approached 
by anyother unthorssince. From Ger- 
many their teaching spread to France, 
amd early in the nineteenth century 
their doctrines were introduced inte the 
French Forest School at Nancy by To- 
rentz, who, with his styccessor, Parade, 
was the founder of moderti forestry in 
France, 

Unier the feudal system, which was 
finally destroyed in France by the revo- 
lution of #789, the forest was the prop- 
erty of the fendal lord. [nu order to 
moke the life of their serfs, who were 
useful both as taxpayers anias hehting 
men, taster, and so increase their oum- 
ber, he gave them the privilege of taking 
from his forest the wood which they re- 
quired, Porsimilarteasonus the wealthy 
religions houses, like that of the Grande 
Chartreise, tade grote of land and of 
rights in the forest, But after a time 
the number of peasants increased so 
mitch that ther wants absorbed nearly 
the whole produce of the woodlands, 
Then tt was found mecessary to limit 
the prescriptive rights to forest product 
by restricting them to certain parts of 
the forest, or to make an end of them 
hy exchanging: them for the absolute 
ownership of smaller areas, This many 
of the communities, to which, and not 
to individual peasants, these rights be- 
longed, came to possess forests of their 
own, Bit the communes, os-they were 
called, managed their forests badly, and 
about three hundred years-ago the gov- 
ernment was forced tointervene. Under 
the management of officers of the gov- 
ernment forest service the tesults from 
the communal forests have been excel- 
lent. At present these forests not only 
supply fuel to the villages which own 
them, bnt in some cases they proudice 
enough to pay all the village taxes as 
well, 

GEREMANY 


Germany still holds the high position 


‘France; "" Colbert, 
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in forest science, which began with 
Harti¢ amd Cotta, The German forest 
schools, of which there are seven of the 
higher graces, are still among the very 
best, and the stndy of forestry, both in 
Lhe schools and in the forest experiment 
stations, is eagerly pursued. The for- 
ests in Prussia, Saxony, and other Ger- 
man states-are admirably managed and 
yield important returns. The total 
value of the German forests, public and 
private, 1$-said to be about $4, $00,000,- 
OOM, 
FRASCE 


Forestry in Frmince has long been 
associated with the names of famous 
men. Henry of Navarre and his friend 
and niinister, Sully; Palissy, the great 
potter, who called the neglect of the 
forest prevalent im his time *' not/a mis- 
take, but o calamity and o curse for 
the minister of 
Louis XIV; the botanist Duhamel du 
ALonceat : Buffon, the celebrated mati- 
Falist, are among the men to whom 
France owes the rise and progress of 
her present excellent forest policy. 
Their peculiar service was to lay the 
foundation, both in law and in public 
opiition, upon which modern forestry in 
France now rests, 

The forests of the French govern- 
ment. ate admirably mannged, They 
cover only about 2,750,000 scres, but 
they yield # net return each year of 
more than $2 peracre, Besides hand- 
ling their natural forests with great in- 
telligence and sticcess, the French for- 
esters have dome much for the general 
progress of foréstry. They developed 
the art of reforesting denuded moun- 
tains, and were the first to plant trees 
on meving sand dunes along the sen- 
shore. More than r5a,c00 acres of. 
these dunes, which ence were blown 
about by the wind until they over- 
whelmed great stretches: of fertile 
ground, and even threatened to bury 
whole towns, afte now covered with 
forests of pine, which produce great 
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quantities of turpentine, lumber, and 
charcoal. 
SWITZERLAND 
In Switzerland forestry received at- 


tention ftom very carly times, Nearly 


two hundred years before the discovery 
of America the city of Zurich began to 
tnake rules for the protection and man- 

agemett of the Sthiwald, a forest which 
it still owns, and which now vields an 
atntrual return of about 35 per acre. 
Tn the canton of Herna decree of the 
veor 1592 warned the people against the 
wasteful ose of timber aml provided for 
the protection of the forest, It also 
directed that forevery tree cut down 2 
young one should be planted in its 
place. It is curions to find. this mis- 
tuken prescription for the ills of the 
forest already, in fashimi more thon 
three centuries ago. To save the forest 
every old tree must be replaced by wan 
Vout ones. 

The first general forest law of Bern 
was passed as early as 1725. It em- 
bodied the most important principles of 
wise forest legislation as we know them 
today. But this was only one of a long 
sevies of forest laws it whieh, from the 
beginning, theideaof the importance of 
the forest to others besides its owner 
became steadily stranger. The citizens 
of Bern have grown ever more willing to 
Hace restrictions ou themselyes for the 
heeft of the commnonwealth. 
There were great floods in Switze rland 

im 1534. ate] they were the calise of @ 
gencral awakening of imterest m for- 
estry. Somewhat later a federal forest 
commission was appointed. Since the 
appearance of its final prepart, in r861, the 
progress of forestry in Switzerland has 
been steady. In 1az5 a federal forest 
Inspector was appoitited, and a. year 
later the first Swiss forest law was 
passed. This law does not extend to the 
whole of Switzerland, but only to the 
Alps and the steeper foothills, In a 
country of steep mountains it is of first 
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importance to cuard the forests on the 
higherslopes, Consequently all the for- 
ests on these higher lands which serve to 
protect the lowlands against floods, ava- 
lanches, aml other similar dangers of 
wid and weather ste putin charge of 
the Swiss federal forest service. 

*'Ohortorest lows," said Eline Landolt, 
a great and simple man, whose name 
stands first among Swiss foresters, ** wre 
intended to work more thorough mstric- 
hon, foo. example, anc encouragement 
than by severe regulations. This method 
is somewhat slower than ote which 
should involve harsher measures, but the 
results achieved are more useful and 
lasting. When forest owners do some- 
thing becanse they are convineed of its 
setniness it is done well and with an 
eye to the future, but what they do 
under compulsion is done carelessly and 
neglected at the frstopportunity, What 
thev have come to learn in this way and 
have recognized as good will be carried 
out, and that better and better from vear 
to year," 


RRITISH INDLA 


For many years after the British con- 
quest forestry in India made very little 
frogress. Much time was wasted in 
half measures, itil in1846 Dr (now Sir 
Dietrich) Brandis was put in charge of 
the teak forests of Pegu, He acted at 
ance upon the idea of preserving them by 
making them pay. At first the output 


wt teak had to be somewhat restricted, 


much against the will of the timber mer- 
chants of Rangoon, wit protested that 
the business of ther city would he 
titted. Butalterthis momentary check 
the teak trade of Rangoon grew until it 
was far ¢reater than ever before, and it 
is now a chief apd increasing sntitoe oF 
the prosperity of that city. 

The appointment of Dr Brandis was 
the beginning of the Indian forest serv- 
ice. In 1866 he was made inspector 
getieral of forests, and from that time 
progress was rapid, ‘T’he Indian forest 
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Péom Gitord Finchet, Forester 


A Mixed Forest in Need of an Improvement Cutting 


The crooked ol] chestott in particular alould be-remove 


service now has nearly 300 stiperior oth- 
cers and over 16,000 tanger and forest 
guntds, It has charge of about 200,009 
aqtinre mules of forest, and produces a 
net revenue, afterallexpenses have been 
paid, of about $5,000,000 a year. In 
addition, the forests furnish to peasant 
holders of forest nights products whose 


value is estimated to be considermbly 
greater than the whole cost of the forest 
service. About 30,coo square miles are 
effectively protected against fire, at an 
average yearly cost of less tin half a 
cent per acre. ‘These admirable results 
are especially interesting because India 
is like the United States in the great 
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A Mixed Forest Afteran Luprovement Cutting 


extent and variety of her forests and in 
the ninnber and fierceness of forest fires: 


FORESTRY AT HOME 


The forests of the United States cover 
an atea of about 699,500,000 acres, of 
more than 35 per cent of the surface of 
the cOMntry Hefore ao large @ Pwrt of 
them was destroyed they were perhaps 


the richest on the earth, and with proper 
care they are capable of bettie so again. 
Their power of reproduction ts exceed- 
inely gdenl 

fn the northeastern states and as far 
weal as Minnesota once stretche! the 
treat white-pine- forest from which, 
since sittiement began, the greater part 
of our lumber has come, South of it, 
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Conservative Lambering in the Adirondack Mountains, New York 


Note the beivht of the stump 


ina broad belt olong the Atlantic and 
the Golf coasts, ies the sonthern pine 
forests, whose most important tree, both 
for lumber and naval stores, is the south- 
ern vellow pine. In the Mississippi 
Valley lies the interior hardwood forest 
of oaks, hickoartes, ashes, gins, and 


other hardwood trees. It ts bordered 
on the west by the plains, which ‘cover 
the eastern slope of the continental 
divide wntil they meet the evergreen 
Rocky Mouttain forest, which clothes 
the slopes of this great range from the 
Canadian line to Mexico, Separated 
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Wasteful Lombering on the Pacific Slope 


Sot the heigint.of the etump 


from the Rocky Mountain forest by the 
interior deserts, the Pacific Coast forest 
eovers. the flanks of the Sierras. the 
Cascades, and the coast ranges, Its 
largest trees are the giant sequoin and 
the great coast redwood, and tts most 
Important timber is the fir 


The forests of the Philippine Islands 
cover mn area of more than 40,000,000 
acres. [heir timbers, almost wholly 
different from those of the tinited States, 
art exceedingly valuable, both ss cabi- 
net woods and as construction timber, 
An efficient forest service was organ 
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iged in rh98, and following its reorgani- 
fationin 1go02 a new and excellent forest 
law was passed in 1904. The Philip 
pine forest service costs but half as 
much as the revenue received from the 
forests of the islands. 

The island of Porto: Kico contains a 
national forest reserve, the site of which 
wis once covered with valuable hard- 
woods: but this forest has been much 
ahused. Porto Rico, ike the Philip- 
pines, has many kinds of wood valnuhle 
for cabinet-makine. 


THE SETTLER AND THE FOREST 


When the early settlers from the Old 
World. landed on the Atlantic const of 
North America they brought with them 
traditions of respect for the forest cre- 
ated by geuerations of forest protection 
at home, The country to which they 
came was covered, for the most part, 


with dense forests. “There was so little 


open lomd that ¢round had to he cleared 
forthe plow. It is true that the forest 
gave the pioneers shelter and fuel and 
game for food, but it was often filled 
with hostile Indims : it hemmed them 
in on every side, and immense: labor was 
required to win from it the soil in which 
to raise their necessary crops. Natu- 
rally, if seemed to them an enemy 
rather than afriend, Their respect for 
it dwindled and disappeared, and its 
place was taken by hate and fear. 

The feeling of hostility to the forest 
which grew up among the early settlers 
continued and incteased among their 
descendants lone alter all reason for it 
had disappeared, But even in the early 
days far-sighted men began to consider 
the safety of the forest. In 1654 the 
authorities of Chartestown, in Massa- 
chisetts, forbade the cutting of timber 
on the town lands without permission 
from the selectmen, and in 164g the 
neighboring town of Malden fixed u pen- 
alty of 5 shillings for cutting: trees less 
than ¢ foot in ciameter for fel, An 
ordinance of William Penn, made in 
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r6S1, tequired that 1 acre of Iond be 
left covered with trees for every:§ acres 
elrared, Ht these meastites were not 
well followed up, and the needless de- 
struction of the forest went steadily on, 


FIRST STHYS Ik FORESTRY 


More than a hundred years later, in 
I795, acommiuttee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, Arts, and 
Manniactires in New York nade a re- 

itt on the best way to preserve and 
increase the prowth of timber, Four 
years afterward Congress appropriated 
$200,000 for the purchase and preserva- 
tion of timberlands to supply ship tim- 
bers for the Navy, and in 1827, with the 
same object in view, it authorized the 
President to employ the Amiy and Navy 
to protect and preserve the live-ouk and 
red cedar tunber of ‘the povernment in 
Florida. Since that tite more and more 
attention has been given to the forests. 
In 1808 Governor De Witt Clinton, of 
New York, spoke of the reproduction of 
our woods 28 an object of primary im- 
portance, and in the same year the govy- 
emmment began an attempt to cultivate 
live oak tn the South for the use of the 
Navy. Three -yeurs later in act was 
passed which is still almost the only pro- 
tection for the much-abused forests of 
the public domain, 

It i872 the Vellowstone Naoticanal 
Park was established, and in 1473 Con- 
gress passe the timber-culture act, 
which gave government land in the tree- 
less Tegions to whoever would plant one- 
fourth of his claim with trees. Im 1875 
the American Forestry Association was 
formed in Chicugo through the efforteof 
Dr John A. Warder, who was one of the 
first men to agitate forest questions in 
the linited States. In the centennial 
year (6876) Dr Franklin B, Hough, 
perhaps the foremost pioneer of forestry 
in America, wasappointed special agent 
in the Department of Agriculture, This 
was the beginning of educational work 
in forestry at Washington. Soon after- 


Forestry Aproap AND at Howr 


ward Congress began to make appropria- 
tions to protect the public timber, but 
nothing wascone to introduce conserya- 
tive forest management. The present 
Bureat of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture wasestablished asa division 
in 188. 

About this time forest associations 
beran to be established in the different 
states, the most influential and effective 
of which has been that in Pennsylvania, 
The states also began tu form forest 
hoards or commissions of their own, 

In 1888 the first forest bill was intro- 
diced in Congress. It failed to pass, 
but in 130. an act was pissed which was 
the first step toward a true policy for the 
forests of the tiation, The fitst step 
toward national forestry is control of the 
national forests, This act, whose chief 
Purpose was to repeal the timnber-enlture 
act, contained a clause which authorized 
the President to resetve tinberlands on 
the publiedomain, and so prevent them 
From passing out of the possession of the 
goverment. 


THE PORLIC LOsnALS 


In all the states and territories west 
of the Mississippi except Texas: and in 
Obio, Indiana, [linois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Florida, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, all the land originally belonged 
tothe goyernument. This was the pub- 
lic domaim_ It has ¢radnally been sold 
or given away until in many of the 
atites it has all or nearly all passed to 
Gtherowters, But it still ineludes more 
than 470,000,000 mcres, or pearly one- 
third of the United States, not including 
the territory of Alaska, which has oan 
area of about 350,000,000 acres, A 
large part of the public domain has been 
surveyed by the government and divided 
first into squares 6 mules on each side, 
called townships, then into sqnares of 
ramile, called sections, and these again 
inte quarter sections and smaller divis- 
ions. «= The lines which mark these 
divisions are straight and-at right angles 
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to each other. When any part of the 
public domain is reserved or disposed of 
this tsunliy located by reference to these 
lines, 


FEDERAL FOREST RESERVES 


When the President was given the 
power to minke forest reserves the pub- 
hic domain still contained auch of the 
best timber in the West, bit it was pass- 
ing rapidly into private hands, Acting 
upon the wise principle that forests 
whose preservation is necessury for the 
genera] welfare should remain in gov- 
erminent control, President Harrison 
created the first forest reserves, Presi- 
dent Cleveland followed his exantple. 
But there was yet no systematic plan 
for the making or tanayement of the 
Teserves, which at that time were alto- 
gether without protection by the goy- 
ermmment. Toward the end of Presi- 
dent Cleveland's second administration, 
therefore, the National Academy of 
Sciences was asked to appomt a com- 
tHitssint: to examine the national forest 
lands and report a plan for their coutral. 
The-academy did so, and upon the rec- 
omttiendation of the National Forest 
Commission, so appointed, President 
Cleveland doubled the reserved aren by 
setting aside 13 additional forest reserves 
on Washington's birthday, 189%. 


BARLY OF POSITION TO POREST 
RESERVES DISAPPEARING 

The Cleveland forest reserves awak- 
ened at once great opposition in Con- 
gress and throughout the West, and led 
to a general discussion of the forest 
policy, Hut afterseveral vears of con- 
troversy widespread approval took the 
place of opposition, and at present the 
value of the forest reserves ts rarely ilis- 
puted except by private interests im- 
patient of restraint. 

The recommendations of the National 
Forest Commission for the management 
of the forest reserves were not acted 
upon by Congress, but the law of Jine 
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4, 1897, gave the Secretary of the In- 
terior authority to protect the reserves 
and moke them useful, The passage of 
this law was the first step toward o na- 
tional forest service. The second step 
was the act of Congress, approved Feb- 
niary 1, 1905, which trinsierred the 
control of the national forest reserves 
From the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
act consolidated the government's forest 
work, which had been divided between 
the Geseral Land Office and the Burean 
of Forestry, and secured forthe reserves 
the supervision of trained foresters. 
President. McKinley, and after him 
President Roosevelt, continucd to make 
forest reserves The latter introduced 
system of examining the proposed forest 
reserves, so that now their boundaries 
are better located’ than ever before. 





Under him great progress has been made 


by the government in bringing about the 
practice of forestry hy forest ownersand 
In awakening the great lumber interests, 
as well asthe people in general, to the 
dangers of forest destruction. 


HSE OF FOREST RESERVES 


The forest reserves he chiefly in high 
mountain regions. ‘They are 62 in mum 
ber, and cover an area (January r, 1905) 
of 63,308,319 aeres. They are useful, 
first of all, to protect the drainage basins 
of streams used for irrigation, and espe- 
cially the watersheds of the great irriga- 
tion works which the government is con- 
structing under the reclamation law, 
which was passedin tgo2. Thisis their 
nest bmportant use. Secondly, they 
supply grass and other forage for many 


andeffective interest in forestry. 
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thousands of grazing animals during the 
suiiiner, when the lower ranges on the 
plains and deserts are barren and dry. 

Lastly, they furnish a permanent supply 
of wood for the nse ot "uettlese: nner, 
lumbermen, and other citizens. Thisis 
ot present the least important tree of the 
Teserves, but-it will be of greater conse- 
quence hereafter, “Phe best way for the 
government to promote each of these 
three great wses is to protect the forest 
reserves from fire. The forest service 
plans towdd a trained forester to the 
executive force of each forest reserve to 
introdnice practical forestry on all re 


STATE FORESTRY 


Many of the states hove taken great 
Among 
those which have made most progress 
are New York and Pennsylvania, New 
York has a state forest preserve of 

1,436,086 acres, and Pennsylvania: one 
af yoo,ooo, Michigan, Minnesata, anil 
other states are following their example. 

In 1892 the first exatnple of system- 
atic forestry in the Uirited States was 
begun at Biltuere, in North Corolina, 
itis still in: successful operation, 

The first professional foresters in the 
Dnited States were oblived to oo abroad 
for their training, but in 1598 profes- 
sional forest schools were established at 


Cornell University, in New Vork,and at 


Biltmore, in North Carolina, am! they 
were followed by the Yale Forest School 
inigoo. Others have sprang up sinee, 
At present thorough and efficient train- 
Ing in professional forestry can be had 
in ‘the United States, 


THE 


HE United States Geoloyical 

Survey fiat for a number of 

Yeurs been atodving the iniler- 
fround waters which are flowing hon- 
dreds of feet benenth the surface in 
many sections of the Central Great 
Pais, including the greater portions 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, and RKuain- 
S85 ant) the eastern portion of Colo 
male and of Wyoming, an area of aboot 


one-half mllionsquare miles. [a onde: 





CENTRAL 


GREAT PLAINS 


that we may moke the best possible mse 
of the inderzround "rivers "’ which it 
tas believed flow perhaps continnotsiv 
for some: hundreds of miles. it 1s neces: 
sory to tincerstand the stricture aud 
stratipiaphy of the water-bearing for- 
ELT ONIS, 

The question of water supply, thot! 
overground and underpround, is one of 
qteat interest to the people in this dis- 
tnict, and although considerable progress 
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has been. mace in some sections in de 
veloping well waters, there are vast 
arens in Which the present supplies are 
inadequate, even for local domestic tse. 

The investigation has been in charge 
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Nebraska 


Artesian Well at Lyoch 


Thitawell has « Bow of 3, po0 walloms 0 mintite fron an 4-inch 
Caan, with « DreeHnte 1) ea petites te the aa] tLare ineh AA 
fred flcw wee Pound at 740 fee] aud on ecconpd at mS Peel 


of Mr N. AH, Darton, who bas recently 
hrought together the resnits of the work 
int a handsome quarto volume of 400 
pages publisher bv the Survey, and en 
titled ‘' Geology and Underground 
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Water Resources of the Central Great 
Plains.” Mr Darten crives an excellent 
geologic history of the repian, describ- 
ing not omy those sections which com 
ereol water far down in the earth, but 
also those places which 
are dry below as well is 
above, 

Smcoth surfaces; and 
enutward-sloping rolling 
plains are the character 
istic features of the region, 
hut in portions of the 
provinde there are bites, 
extended escatpments, and 
local areas of badlands. 


The report reproduces 
inmtre than ene huondted 


beautiful photographs bry 
Vie Daarten of different 
ecenes in the Great Plains 
Several of these are viven 
here, “The thick suecces- 
sion of sedimentary for- 
nations unierlying the 
(sreat Plains tneludes port- 
ous4trata containing large 
volumes of water. “These 
water - bearing: deposits 
comprise widespread 
sheets of sandstones or 
cond, from Cambnan to 
Tertiary in age. The 
sunudstones of the older 
farmations are in sheets 
often several hundred feet 
thick, altertiating with 
hodies of relatively im- 
permechle shales or lime- 
stones, 30 that they pre- 
seit favorabie conditions 
as water-hearers: To the 
weet they are upturned by 
the great uplifts and ont. 
CTO} ANE Td he Lhe high MO n- 
tai slopes; to the cast nist of ther 
rise pradually to the surface, while in 
the central] and northern TegLons they 
lie at great depth wader the heavy man- 
the of younger deposits. 


Tue Centrrat Great Pars 


Part of the surface water passes into 
the sandstones in their elevated outcrop 
zones niong the foot of the western 
mountains and flows eust through the 
permeable rocks, in most cases finally 
escaping im springs in the low-level areas 
of qutcrop eastward and southward. [1 
such water-bearing Strath as tlic 
Dakota aml underlying beds, 
which are overlain by a thick 
mass of impermeahie deposits, 
the waters are nner preal pites- 
ste, for the intake zone hos an 
altitude of fram 4,ono to 6,c00 
feet and the region of outilow is 
only from [.oo0 to 1,200 feet 
above sea-level, The existence 
of this pressure, as found im 
many wells ineastern South Da- 
bie is. the atronm@est evidence 

> poress that the waters flaw 
isideveeouhd for tiany hundreds 
of miics, Several wellashow sure 
Face Pressures over 175 patinds to 
the square mech aml two are 
slightly over zoo pounds, the 
latter imdicating & pressnre of 
780 pounds at the bottom of the 
well, In South Dakota the Da- 
kota sandstone carries a large 
volome of water, which has been 
extensively utilized by artesian 
wells. This water is under 
Presstre 50 preat that in the 
enstern portion of the state flows 
are obtainable tn all but the very 
highest lands, except m the 
southeast comer, tear the zone, 
Where the head 1s lost by the 
sitilstone reaching the surface. 
Over a thousand deep wells have 
been sunk east of the Missouri 
River, most of which are from 500 to 
rooo feet in depth and gererally yield 
a large stipply of Towing water, much 
of which 1s. weed for irrigation, The 
agpregute flow from these wells is esti- 
mated to be about gallons i 
dav. 

The illustration on page 359 shows a 


; Ge, CO 
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remarkable well Another pletetenal 
wellin the same state ta -well at Spring- 
field, which has id Hin ay mt es willows 
per minite, althowgel: its closed pressure 
is not-sso great as that of many other 
wells in the state. It furishes power 
for a 6c-barrel Hour oll by day and for 
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Pouipit Rock, Kansas 
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an electric-light plant by might. Fora 
while it thréw sand, ond when this 
finally ceased the How was thought to 
have slightly decreased 

it is believed by some persons that 
owing to this great draft upon the re- 
soure|es the available supply is «imin- 
ishing, (rut there is a6 yet no valid evi- 
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dence that this is the case, excepting 
locally where there are numerous wells. 
Individual weils often diminish in efi- 
gency owing to leakage, clogging, and 
other causes, but ordinarily new wells 
in the same vicinity show the same 
pressure and flow as were found in the 
older anéa; but it is probable that if 
this large flow is permitted to continue 
the available volume of artesian supply 
will eventally be greatly diminished. 

The source of water is believed to be 
in the Black Hills and in the Rocky 
Mountains, for the sandstone appears 
to be a continuous stratum or a series 
of strata, permeable throughout, and 
containing water which to the east has 
much of the initial lead or pressure dive 
to the high altitude of the zone of in- 
take om the mountain slopes. There 
are extensive areas in central South Da- 
kota in which the onmderground waters 
have-not yet been developed, Appuar- 
ently in these areas the Dakota sand- 
stane lies deep, bot not at an imipracti- 
cable depth for well-boring. Probably 
Further drilling will show that flowing 
waters may be obtained all the way up 
Cherenne Valley and its two branches 
to the Black Hills, and. up the valleys 
of White, Bod, omt Owl rivers nearly 
to longitude 102°, 

The Central Great Plains region pre- 
sents considerable variety of climate, 
To the exst, on the plains, the precipi- 
tation varies from moderately humid ta 
nearly arid, the change taking place 
gradually from cast to west, ‘To the 
east there are 40 inches of rainfall per 
year, while to the west, in the region 
adjoining the Rocky Mountains and the 
other ranges, there are less than 12 
inches over an rea of considerable ex- 
tent, To the enat the precipitation is 
ample for crops, and that portion of the 
region is ome of the greatest producers 
of corn, wheat, and other apricultural 


products in the world, while to the west 


there are broad tracts in which no crops 
can be produced without irrigation, 
(in the mountains in the western por- 
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tion of the area there is locally increased 
precipitation, which in many areas is 
sufficient for agriculture. The amount 
of water that falls in the arid area {s 
Hnormons when the number of cube 
feet per square mile ts calculated, but 
much of itcomesin very heavy showers, 
after long intervals of drought, often 
with severe hot winds, [fa portion of 
the rainfall could be stored, much of it 
could be sed for irrigation, 


DEFORESTATION AND CLIMATE 


| 7 RETHER forests exercise a per- 
ceptible influence upon the cli- 
mate isavery old question, and even 
today it is not definitely settled. At a 
recent session of ‘the German Meteoro- 
logical Society at Berlin a lecture on 
‘Deforestation and Climate '’ was de. 
livered by Doctor Hennig, from which 
the following extracts are tuken: 
In many countriesadrying up of the 
climate has oecurred, which is shown 
perhaps most strikingly in almost the 
whole of Aftica. That deforesting has 
assumed constantly growing proportions 
in almost every part of the world is still 
mortapparent, The climate of Greece. 
Where today only 16 per cent of the 
area is covered with forests, has de- 
teriorated. An iterease of temperature 
and decrease of tain are noted, ¢om- 
pared with ancient times, especially in 
Attica, which. was thickly covered with 
forests about 3,005 years ago, and where 
hardly any rain now falls, while the 
heat in the open air attains a degree 
Which would make the ‘“ Olympian 
games" almost an inypossibility, A 
similar condition exists in the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, where thousands of yeurs 
ago the people of Israel lived in a lux- 
uriant and fertile country and where 
today only forestiess deserts abound. 
Palmyra, also once a flourishing agsis 
in the Syrian desert, presents today only 
a desolate waste of stones and ruins. 
[n Mexteo, where the Spatiards cut 
down the forests in the miowntains, 
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dronchia changing to devastating foods 
are now noticeable, especially in the 
vicinity of the City of Mexico. In up- 
per Egypt, where only too years ago 
rain was abundant, drought now usually 
prevails. In Algetia, where, since the 
middle of the last century, the forests 
have been cut down on a large scale, dry 
weather has increased, and in Venezuela 
the level of Lake Tacarigua, to which 
Alexander von Humboldt drew atten- 
tion, has been lowered in consequence 
of deforestation. 

lf these and other facts are kept in 
mind, the sentence ‘' Man traverses the 
earth and a desert results"’ is under- 
stom, It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this applies mainly to the im- 
fivence of civilization upon appear- 
ances and is not always due to climatic 
changes produced by deforesting. Some 
authorities even deny the infinence of 
forests on the weather anil climate. It 
cannot be dented, however, that dense 
forests favor moisture and prevent the 
irying out of the soil to a considerable 
degree. Atuny rate, deforesting, which 
in troderm times assumes constantly 
growite proportions for iidustrial and 
apricultural purposes, is of universal 
importance. 

Germany, with « forest area of about 
of per cent, realizes annually nearly 
660,000,000 Worth of timber therefrom, 
while the wood inyportations are about 
of the same value. The consumption 
of wood increases from year to year, 
and aystematic forestry has nol ste- 
ceeded in keeping up the forest area of 
Germany. If it is furthermore borne 
in mind that Catuda, which formerty 
possessed mere than 300,000,000 acres 
of forests, bas today only-a forest area 
of about 225,000,000 acres, it hecomes 
evident that the question of deforesta- 
tion assumes great importance. If 
civilization continues to change the face 
of the earth, the problem of ite wood 
supply will present itself like that of 
coal and foree the finding of a suitable 
substitute. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF MEXICO 


OMMERCIAL Mexicoin 1g05°" 
Ku is the title of a monograph just 
jestiedl by the Departmeut of Commerce 


ce 


and Labor through its Burean of Sta- 


tistics. 

Commerce between Mexion and the 
United States has grown in recent years 
with great rapidity, and large sums of 
American capital have been invested in 


ations business enterprises in Mexico, 


including agriculture, mining, transpor- 
tation, and manufactures, while on the 
other hand Mexico is contributing each 
year imoré largely to the commercial re- 
quirenients of the United States, espe- 
cially in those articles and classes af 
articles not produced in this country, 
or at least mot produced in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demands of 
manufacturers of others in whose im- 
dnstries or bisiness enterprises they 
are required. Imports of merchan- 
dise intu the United States from Mex- 
ico have grown from $4,346,364 in 
1874 to $43,633,275 in 1go4, the value 
of merchandise imported from Mexico 
in tqoy being, therefore, ten times as 
great asin @874. On the other hand, 
exports fram the United States to Mex- 
ico have grown from $5,946,839 m 1874 
to $45,844,720 in tgo4, the exports to 
Mexico in 1904 being thus about cight 
times a8 preat as in 1874. Sixty-four 
per cent of the exports of merchandise 
from that country were sent to the United 
States, while 45 per cent of the mmports 
of merchondize were from the United 
States. In the last 20 years its Tevente 
has increased from §&10,000,000 to $30,- 
doo.ooo, its itmports from $20,000,000 
ta $75,000,000, and its exports from 
$7,000,000 to $43,000,000, exclusive of 
40% millions of goki and silver. The 
investment of Atmerican capital in Mex- 
ico was estimated by United States 
Consul-General Batlow in 1907 at $500,- 
oco,oo00, nearly all invested within the 
last twenty-five years, and abont one- 
half of it within the last five years. 


have published a mew edition of our map of 
Alaska, which was prepared by the United States 
logical Survey. The map is 36 by 42 inches, in 3 
colors, and is the first contour map of Alaska that has 


been made. : : ; : By mail, 25 cents. 


National Geographic Society 
Hubbard Memorial Hall : Washington, D. C. 
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THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Capital, - - $1,.000,006.00 
Surplus and Profits, 5556,591,33 
Deposits, - - 3$6,467,657.00 
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Our “Exposition Special” Traveling Trunk 


C rou are xolng to Portland, to Berope, of clacwhere, we ate splendidly 
. maiy to equip you with the neceesary things, ic a lesther way. 

We call attention to our * Exposition Special" Tromk, which bea the following five 
rothis to recomoend tt : 


Polat |—5 White Ash Slats on top. Point 7—No, 5 Taylor Bolts. 
Point 3—Three Center Bands, Polnt 4—Metal Tray Lid Hinges. 
Point 5—Concealed Cup Lock — Practically Burgiar-Proof, + 
Other trunks may haw any one of these points, but onre ia the only trunk that has 


all five combined. We hast thie tromk tds expremily for us, and it-ie controlied try us. 
Tt te the best trunk minde af the prices. 


28-inch, S7.595 24-Inch, 810.00 

20-inch, £.50 26-lneh, 11.00 

Z22-inoh, 9.00 38-ineh 12.00 
#0-inch, B12.75 


BASEMENT, EQUITABLE BUILDING 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York ' Washington Paris 
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